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HAT the new impersonation with which Mr. Sothern 
makes his reappearance at the Haymarket, after 
an absence of two years and a half from England, should 
prove disappointing to those who based their expecta- 
tions upon the American reputation of the performance 
ought, perhaps, scarcely to surprise us when we bear in 
mind the different conditions of the production here and 
in New York. The supposed resemblance of Mr. 
Sothern’s Crushed Tragedian to a foolish person 
named Count Johannes, and the emphasis given to the 
supposition by the expressed indignation of the carica- 
tured, doubtless did a good deal towards making the 
piece and the portrait talked of; and it may be 
that the skit came to New York audiences with 
a freshness which it does not possess here, where in 
various ways we have long been accustomed to laugh 
at the grave bombast of the seedy actor with 
large pretensions and little success, who has been 
a prominent figure in comic periodicals, in fiction 
and in burlesque. But there is room for surprise that 
The Crushed Tragedian should disappoint us upon its 
intrinsic merits as a work of art, when regarded apart 
from all considerations of its probable popularity. In 
this respect, however, as in others, the impersonation of 
which we had heard and hoped so much fails to 
deserve a favourable verdict; and it will be held to 
rank far below the gther achievements of eccentric 
stage-creation and of high comedy with which Mr. 
Sothern’s name is associated. But for the prestige 
won by the actor’s Dundreary, we doubt whether his 
De Lacy Fitzaltamont would be tolerated here, and we 
are convinced that it would not be held to compensate 
for the havoc which The Crushed Tragedian has 
wrought with that pretty play, The Prompter’s Bow. 
Exaggeration like this, and the caricature of a carica- 
ture carried through five acts and accentuated to the 
necessary detriment of all its surroundings, might well 
be resented as an impertinence—a light in which the 
would not improbably have been regarded had Mr. 
Sothern’s position as a popular favourite been less 
assured. 

It will be recollected that De Lacy Fitzaltamont of 
the Snaggleton circuit is an actor whose career has been 
by no means prosperous, whose belief in his own 
capabilities is considerable, and whose manner is a 
mixture of pompousness and simplicity. He was repre- 
sented by Mr. H. J. Byron when the piece was first pro- 
duced in a quiet dry manner, which gave much effect to 
the man’s gloomy references to his own failures as well 
as to the characteristic humour of many of the remarks 
placed in his mouth. Fitzaltamont’s interjection, 
“T accompanied Gadsby,” when some one describes 
Gadsby’s descent in the world, was, we remember, very 
amusing as it was given by Mr. Byron; and the 
amicable side of the actor’s nature, his goodness of 
heart, and unassuming self-sacrifice were all brought 
out in such a manner as to make us sympathise even 
with the man’s infirmities. By Mr. Sothern all this is 
missed.  Fitzaltamont’s grotesque bearing does not 





recall to us the manner of any stage player whom we 
have ever met off the stage, and only reminds us of 
the favourite drawing-room burlesque of the melo- 
dramatic hero. From the long hair—allowed incon- 
gruously enough to grow on the lip as well as 
the head — to the glaring eyeballs, from the 
stage walk to the extraordinary voice, the whole thing 
is mere parody of the grossest kind. Of course it makes 
people laugh, just as an outrageous pun would make 
them laugh, just as they laugh over Fitzaltamont’s 
preposterous garments in the last act, and over the 
episode of the dropped oranges in Act I. But its art is 
of an inferior order, dependent upon bright cdlour and 
overdrawn outline and exaggeration of every kind. The 
method in which Mr. Sothern keeps up a voice supposed 
to be the outcome of gin and over-work is wonderful— 
more wonderful than the assumption of a new voice, 
inasmuch as it is the imitation of a morbid condition 
of the throat. But this huskiness, which is insisted upon 
to'an extent which injures the force of much of the 
dialogue, is surely of small dramatic value, and unless the 
trick of sustaining it be itself considered worth elabo- 
ration, the general result of the effort is decidedly un- 
pleasant. Similarly the make-up of the face and the 
actor’s gait are very droll in themselves, but they belong 
to the region of farcical burlesque rather than of 
comedy, however low... The substratum of truth under- 
lying Lord Dundreary’s peculiarities may be present in 
those of the Crushed Tragedian, but so far as our 
experience enables us to judge the original is com- 
pletely lost sight of in the elaboration of its comic 
features. The fault is fatal to the art of the picture, 
which with all the skilful finish of its detail, its per- 
fectly consistent execution, and its vis comica, is at 
best animated by humour of the poorest and most 
obvious nature. 

In order to give the Crushed Tragedian the promi- 
nence now desired for him, The Prompter’s Bow suffers 
in several ways; but the characters of the lovers, 
Florence Bristowe and Ermest Glendenning, of the old 
prompter Bristowe, and of Captain Rackett, give Miss 
Marion Terry, Mr. H. B. Conway, Mr. Howe, and 
Mr. G. Holland, respectively, the opportunity of acting 
with agreeable point. Mr. Conway especially, we were 
glad to see, was his pleasant self again, and free from the 
heavy tragic air which so ill becomes him; and Mr. 
Holland, though unlucky with his audience, showed 
some humour as the old military bore, whose deafness 
is so annoying to all around him. As Miss Mount- 
cashel, a lady named Nellie Mortimer made her appear- 
ance, but she does not seem likely to win the sympathy 
of educated hearers, and a Mr. G. F. de Vere ci:guises 
himself for Sir Michael Glendenning after the sham 
aristocratic fashion often seen across the water. 


Mr. Burnand’s new comedy at the Strand defies des- 
cription so far as its plot is concerned ; and yet this 
plot proves, when its real motive is examined, to be of 
the weakest. At the Eccentric Club, from which Our 
Club takes its name, a number of people, ladies ard 
gentlemen, are introduced to us in Act I. Ata ccuntry 
house called the Priory, Maplehurst, they are intro- 
duced, directly ‘or indirectly, to each other by their 
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wrong names. Hence come many misunderstand- 
ings, some comic, some serious, but none very pro- 
bable. A lover fancies that his mistress’s brother 
is his rival; a lady believes herself to be listen- 
ing to the abuse of her suitor when some one is giving 
her the unfavourable character of a drunken servant. 
As may readily be imagined, things get what our trans- 
atlantic cousins call “mixed”; but the mixture, if it 
be lacking in some of the ingredients needed for 
comedy, is at any rate agreeable to the palate and 
perfectly harmless. The dialogue is bright, and the 
general movement of the play brisk and exhilarating, 
so Our Club is sure to meet the approval of any 
audience save the most critical; and Strand audiences 
do not generally err in this direction. 

Two of the chief parts are played naturally and 
with as much force as would be at all suitable 
by Miss Ada Swanborough, an old favourite here, 
and Mr. W. H. Vernon, a _ useful comedian, 
whose return to these boards is very welcome. M. 
Marius plays a Frenchman in his usual buoyant and 
entertaining manner, making, as is his wont, a great 
deal out of a very little; Mr. Penley, though too much 
given to grimacing, gives a clever sketch of the most 
objectionable species of the “ boy of the period,” and Mr. 
J. G. Grahame, Miss Lottie Venne, and Miss Thornton 
all help to make the cast in every way adequate. 


A new and pretty adaptation of Le Rajah de Mysore, 
a comic opera by Charles Lecocq, has been produced at 
the Gaiety Theatre. The music, some of which has 
already become familiar through extracts made from it 
in extravaganzas such as The Black Prince at the St. 
James’s Theatre, is bright, fresh, and attractive, and 
the author of the libretto, Mr. G. M. Layton, has done 
his share of the work neatly and well. The story is 
simple but by no means ineffective, though its earlier 
portion might with advantage be somewhat compressed. 
The Oriental potentate who gives the play its name is a 
domestic tyrant who in his turn is tyrannised over by 
his mother-in-law, a lady‘about whom a really funny 
ditty is introduced by Mr. Layton and capitally sung 
by Mr. Royce. The Rajah’s great desire is to obtain 
immortality, and to pacify him he is persuaded by 
means of a domestic plot that he has gained his wish. 
Eventually he finds that his mother-in-law also has 
taken a dose of the same elixir vite, and this fact 
reconciles him to the discovery that he has been de- 
ceived, as he will in his mortal state have a chance of 
outliving his wife’s mamma. The piece is brightly 
put upon the stage, Mr. Royce being the life and soul 
of the acting as is Miss Emily Muir of the singing. 
Mr. Warde’s pantomimic dancing is excellent, and 
altogether The Rajah of Mysore has plenty of points 
to raise it far above the average of levers-de-rideau. 


The two Italian opera-houses are now seen at their 
best. The “stars” have all arrived, and occasionally 
twinkle in the lyric firmament at rates of remunera- 
tion reaching as high as three and four guineas per 
minute. The “severe colds” and “sudden indisposi- 
tions ” which usually afflict artists who find themselves 
compelled to sing to the nobodies who stay in London 
during the Easter recess have become perfectly cured, 
and four or five operas may be given weekly at each 
opera-house with a certainty of finding plenty 
of principal vocalists ready to sing. As for the over- 
taxed choristers, their lungs are supposed to be specially 
constructed to stand the wear and tear. The musical 
forces are ready, but they are condemned to repeat 
familiar manceuvres, and up to this time they have 
made no expedition in the direction of musical novelty. 


_ The new works promised by Mr. Gye and Mr. Mapleson 


may perhaps be in preparation, but none of them are 
announced for production, and the season is nearly half 
over! Where is Georges Bizet’s Carmen, promised by 





both managers? Where are Victor Massé’s Paul and Vir- 
ginia and Flotow’s Alma, promised by Mr.Gye? ‘With 
the most profound respect for the great composers whose 
familiar works have been repeated since the opening of 
the opera season, we may observe that the musical appe- 
tite requires occasional stimulus in the shape of novelty, 
and that an operatic establishment which fails to keep 
pace with the progress of music on the Continent sacri- 
fices half its claim to the public support, which is 
nowhere more liberally given than in London. 

Madame Adelina Patti’s rentrée on Thursday last 
was one of those events which must be marked with a 
white stone in the musical calendar. The opera chosen 
for the occasion was L’ Etoile du Nord, and in the role 
of Caterina Patti eclipsed all her previous successes. 
Her voice is, this season, richer and more resonant than 
ever, while her vocalisation remains as brilliant and 
refined. To those who have never seen her 
in the character of Caterina it would be impos- 
sible to convey a just idea of her marvellous singing, 
and of the grace, spontaneity, and sympathetic power 
of her acting. As an actress she has no rival on any 
stage, and not only shines in playful comedy, but im- 
parts to her tragic creations a terrible reality which 
is doubly vivid, because free from stage trick and 
conventionality. In her comic scene with the Cos- 
sacks, she not only captivated those impressionable 
personages, but communicated her own gaiety to 
the audience; although on this, as on all occasions, 
she confined her attention to the business of the 
scene. In the camp scene of the second act she 
thrilled the hearts of the spectators by her acting and 
by her facial expression, when vainly endeavouring to 
awaken recognition of her from the intoxicated Czar, 
who has ordered her to be executed for mutiny. In the 
last act, her gradual recovery of reason was depicted 
with a truthfulness and pathos which could not be sur- 
passed. Apart from her merits as a vocalist Adelina 
Patti is distinguished as one of the greatest 
actresses of our time, and a_ separate essay 
on her acting might suggest valuable considerations 
to her dramatic contemporaries. When it is borne in 
mind that she is endowed not only with histrionic 
genius of the first order, but with marvellous vocal 
gifts which have been developed to the highest possible 
point of cultivation, Adelina Patti must be regarded 
as an exceptional artist, with whom it would be un- 
generous to compare her less splendidly endowed con- 
temporaries. In the trio for voice and two flutes her 
vocal execution surpassed in brilliancy the obbligati 
played by those skilful flautists, Mr. Radcliff and 
Mr. Young, and her intonation was absolutely faultless. 
The great artiste was enthusiastically applauded, and 
her return is a source of congratulation among musicians 
as well as amateurs. M. Maurel resumed the character 
of Peter the Great, and not only acted with power and 
expression, but sang with a beauty of vocal tone and a 
refinement of style which elicited hearty applause. In 
the cadenza of the drinking song, “ Vidi, al par del 
rubino,” he executed florid embellishments with sur- 
prising facility, and obtained an enthusiastic encore. 
Mdlle. Smeroschi as Prascovia made a genuine success, 
and Signor De Bassini (Danilowitz) was efficient. Of 
the other personages it is unnecessary to speak. 

Dinorah was produced on Monday last, with Madame 
Patti in the title-character. The preceding remarks on 
her Caterina will apply to her impersonation of 
Dinorah, which was a vocal and histrionic triumph. 
It may be mentioned, for the instruction of amateur 
critics, that the brilliant staccato notes which she intro- 
duced at the close of the “shadow song” extended to 
D, E, and F in alt, and were sung with a facility which 
might appear surprising to persons who have spoken of 
these notes as “ phenomenal,” when contending that the 
ability to sing them entitled one of last year’s débu- 
tantes to be considered “the rival—and the swecessful 
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rival—of Patti and Nilsson.” M. Maurel, as Hoél, 
sang and acted in admirable style, and Signor De 
Bassini, as Corentino, made a considerable success in a 
part which wasnew to him. . 


At Her Majesty’s Opera on Saturday last, Madame 
Etelka Gerster made her rentrée as Amina in La Sonnam- 
bula. The good results of study and stage practice were 
obvious both in her singing and acting, which were of 
higher quality than last year. Her execution of scale 
passages and shakes has improved, and her chromatic 
scales, though not perfectly sung, were much better 
executed than they were a year ago. It is also 
noteworthy that her intonation was faultless, 
and that her pronunciation of Italian has greatly 
improved. We have always been ready to 
acknowledge the many merits of Madame Gerster, 
and we rejoice to find that she has profited by the 
criticism of skilled musicians, instead of being misled 
by silly flattery. It was not her fault that the 
absurd comparisons which were made between her and 
such singers as Adelina Patti provoked minuteness of 
criticism. On Saturday last she sang in admirable 
style, and her acting was often invested with genuine 
dramatic power. She was again and again rewarded 
with hearty and well-merited applause, and justified 
her claim to rank among the ornaments of the lyric 
stage. Of her appearance last night in J Puritani we 
shall speak next week. 








IN THE PROVINCES. 


—— + 


N Friday night Mr. C. J. Smith took his annual 
benefit at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, and 

Mr. Sothern, who had arrived in England only a day 
or two previously, appeared on the occasion as the 
Crushed Tragedian. “This impersonation,” says the 
Daily Gazette, “is marked by the highest originality, 
by great comic power, and by touches of pathos that 
are worthy of the creator of Lord Dundreary. That 
Mr. Sothern has greatly succeeded without more than 
an occasional sowpgon of the farcical element having 
been introduced, and yet withal compelling his audi- 
ence to laugh until the tears run down their cheeks, is 
a high testimony to histalents. What an extraordinary 
object the Crushed Tragedian is! His hair is gray and 
scant and long, his cheeks are hollow, his eyes are 
deeply seated in his head, and roll with a gruesome 
expression that is positively awful ; his form is long 
and lank, his knees are bent, he struts with the 
jerky stride of the leading gentleman, his hand 
perpetually seeks his bosom. His conversation is 
of the stage stagey, three parts Shakspere and 
one part Fitzaltamont. He is at once Hamlet & la 
Wopsel, with all his madness and little of his 
philosophy, the most dismal Stranger, and the utterly 
ruined Beverley. But, as the old prompter says of him, 
‘You cannot help loving him with all his faults.’ 
There is something very noble, albeit excessively comic, 
about his pleasure at administering what he considers 
to be telling hits to the purse-proud baronet, who would 
disturb the harmony of his friend’s home. This 
counterfeited drunkenness, a reminiscence of a scene 
in David Garrick, does not raise disgust—his noble 
motive shields him from that. He is throughout as 
much liked as he is laughed at.” At the conclusion of 
the performance Mr. Sothern addressed a few words of 
thanks to the audience for the hearty greeting he had 
met with at their hands. He alluded very humorously 
to his friendship with Mr. Smith, which had commenced 
twenty-five years previously at a theatre in Jersey, 


where he had prompted him whilst he enacted the 








parts of Laertes, The Ghost, and the. First Grave- 
digger, all in one evening, at a salary of 15s. per week. 

There are a variety of attractions at Liverpool this 
week, Miss Wallis is playing at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre; the elaborate revival of Much Ado About 
Nothing is still to be seen at the Alexandra, and Mr. 
Frederic Maccabe is appearing at the Amphitheatre 
as Myles-na-coppaleen in the Colleen Bawn. Mr. 
Barry Sullivan is at the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, 
the rival attraction at the Theatre Royal being Proof. 
Mr. Cellier’s opera, Belladonna, has entered upon its 
last week at the Prince’s. At Birmingham we find 
Mr. Hollingshead’s company playing at the Theatre 
Royal, and the Henry VIII. company at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre. To-morrow Mrs. Calvert will havea bene- 
fit, when her husband is to appear as King Lear. ‘The pan- 
tomime of Sindbad the Sailor is at length on the point 
of being withdrawn from the bills of the Theatre Royal, 
York. In a few weeks, we presume, the manager will 
be busy with arrangements for the next Christmas 
novelty, but let that pass. The eccentricities of Hn- 
gaged were abundantly relished when, on Monday night, 
Mr. George Honey’s company appeared at the Theatre 
Royal in that town; and the now perennial Our 
Boys, represented by Mr. Duck’s company, draws good 
audiences to the Royal Opera-house, Leicester. 

Indeed, all the companies, to judge from the reports 
which reach us, are doing well. Mdlle. Beatrice and 
her comedy-drama company appeared on Monday 
night at the Theatre Royal, Huddersfield, Mr. Craven 
Robertson’s Caste company at the Theatre Royal, 
Dundee, Mr. Pitt’s company at Gloucester, Mr. Augus- 
tus Creamer’s company at Stockton-on-Tees, Mr. 
Arthur Garner’s Stolen Kisses company at Halifax, Mr. 
Roberts and Mr. Archer’s company at Faversham, the 
Pink Dominos company (No. 2) at Bury St. Edmunds, 
and Mr. Edwards’ and Mr. Waldegrave’s company at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, all meeting with at least average 
success. To this remark an exception must be made 
as regards the Sorcerer company, which, notwithstand- 
ing the merits of the acting and the music, has not 
filled the Edinburgh Theatre Royal. If, however, 
the audiences are small, they are not sparing of applause, 
the most favoured recipient of which is, perhaps, Mr. 
J. H. Ryley, who gives a highly amusing account of 
himself in the part of the Sorcerer, especially in the in- 
cantation scene. The quiet, unexaggerated acting of 
Mr. F. Cooke as Doctor Daly created a favourable im- 
pression. Miss Duglas Gordon looked pretty and 
sang well as Aline, but her acting was far from what 
might have been expected. At the Princess’s Theatre 
Mr. Sidney’s company for the production of Liz have 
commenced a short season. Mr. Wybert\ Reeve is at 
Glasgow, Miss Carlotta Leclercq at Sheffield, and the 
Vokes family at Bristol. 





IN PARIS. 


—-+1o0-—— 


HREE débuts of some interest were made last 
week. M. Sylvain, of the Troisitme Théatre 
Frangais, and M. Paul Reney, a subordinate actor at 
the Vaudeville, played for the first .time at the Maison 
de Moliére, the former as Theseus in Racine’s Phédre, 
and the latter as Celestin in Le Testament de César 
Girodot. The fact that a large audience assembled on 
the occasion must in a large measure be ascribed to the 
appearance of Mdlle. Bernhardt as Phédre, a character 
which has been identified with the names of a long line 
of great French actresses, from Champmeslé, for whom 
it was written, down to Rachel. The acting of the young 
tragedienne affords another proof that the high position 
she enjoys has been legitimately won. It was uniformly 
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powerful, and finished in a very great degree, and in 
the famous second act the enthusiasm of the audience 
knew no bounds. The Hippolyte of M. Mounet-Sully 
was marked by a, to him, unusual sobriety and self- 
restraint. But we are forgetting to speak of the 
débutants. M. Sylvain has a majestic presence and 
fine voice, like M. Maubant, and seems likely to prove 
a valuable recruit. M. Reney, a vivacious young actor 
of excellent appearance, was equally successful, as will 
be understood when we state that even the Isidore of 
M. Coquelin the younger did not divert attention from 
Celestin. Another of Racine’s tragedies, Andromaque, 
has been played at the Odéon, in order that Mdlle. 
Marie Samary, sister of Mdlle. Jeanne Samary, the 
piquante soubrette of the Comédie Frangais, might 
undertake the title-part, which she filled with dis- 
crimination and effect. Both her voice and her style 
are adapted to plays of what may be called the de- 
clamatory order. Mdlle. Defresnes was the Hermione. 

M. Zola, who is never tired of advocating in his 
weekly fewilleton the introduction of all possible realism 
on the stage, aud who gravely announced a few weeks 
ago that M. Sardou did not possess his literary esteem, 
met. with a sore disappointment last week, when a 
comedy-vaudeville in three acts from his pen, entitled 
Le Bouton de Rose, was brought out at the Palais 
Royal. The piece was listened to for some time with 
commendable patience, but in the second act the 
audience began to hiss with an energy not often shown 
at the present time, and the curtain fell amidst a 
storm of groans and hisses. When M. Geoffrey, who 
played the principal part, came forward to make the 
usual announcement, the disturbance was renewed, 
“Non, non; pas de nom d’auteur pas de nom d’auter !” 
cried the pit in almost one voice. The friends of the 
author were pleased to attribute the failure of the 
Bouton de Rose to a cabal, but the piece is so desti- 
tute of interest or pointed writing that he could 
hardly have been well received by the.most indulgent 
audience ever brought together. The story, it may be 
added, was evidently suggested by the old fabliau, La 
Fiancée du Roi de Garbe. Brochard, an innkeeper at 
Tours, is called away on his wedding night on urgent 
business, and ¢onfides his wife to the care of his friend 
and partner Ribalier. Irritated by the want of con- 
fidence suggested by this arrangement, Madame 
Brochard, who wears a rosebud as an emblem of inno- 
cence, has a desperate flirtation with her husband’s 
friends, but more especially with Ribalier. Long before 
her marriage she tells him she has forfeited her right 
to wear the bouton de rose. Ribalier, after a heroic 
struggle with himself, creeps to her bed-chamber, but 
finds in it, instead of the person he expected, a certain 
Madame Chamorin. Soon after this Brochard returns, 
and therewith the story comes to an end. 

Les Abandonnées, a five-act drama by M. Louis 
Davyl, has been brought out at the Ambigu in place of 
La Bresilienne, which, notwithstanding the fine acting 
of Madame Fargueil, proved a disastrous failure. The 
plot of the new piece, it should at once be said, is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Guillaume, a furrier,and Ursule, 
a laundress, live together as man and wife. These are 
the “ abandonées ” ; Ursule has never known her parents, 
Guillaume has been deserted by a young wife. One 
morning Guillaume reads in his newspaper a report of 
the assasination at San Francisco of a woman named 
Nanine Petit. Nanine is his wife, and he immediately 
determines to marry Ursule. Nanine, however, is not 
dead, and before long she returns to Europe with an 
adventurer named Morgane. Here she meets an English- 
man, Lord Clifton, by whom, some time previously, 
she had had a child. This child has been picked up 
in the streets, and adopted by Ursule, although by 
doing so she exposes herself to certain dark suspi- 
picions on the part of Guillaume. Lord Clifton 
being anxious to have his offspring, Nanine tells 





him that if he will marry her the child shall be 
restored to him. He, after a little natural hesitation, 
accedes to the condition; and Nanine, having traced 
the child to Ursule’s house, and unaware of the relations 
which subsist between her and Guillaume, goes there to 
claim it. The child, a boy, is then playing with two 
others. ‘ Which is it?” asks the mother, after stating 
what her errand is. “ Determine for yourself” is the 
answer. At this moment Guillaume enters. Nanine, 
recognising him, takes to flight. ‘“ Who, then, is she?” 
asks Ursule. “My wife,” he replies; “and it seems 
that the boy whom you have snatched from death 
and loved as your own is her son.” ‘This situa- 
tion is both original and well sustained, and it is 
to be regretted that the rest of the piece should 
be so commonplace as it is. Guillaume, who is de- 
lighted to find that his suspicions are unfounded, is 
willing to give up the child, but Ursule insists upon 
retaining possession of it. Morgane is then induced to 
carry it off, but finding that he has been used only as 
a tool, and that his mistress is about to become the 
English nobleman’s wife, he kills her. Guillaume is 
accordingly free to marry Ursule, which he does. 
M. Paul Deshayes and Madame Periga, as the furrier 
and the blanchesseuse, are exceedingly well placed ; 
Madame Gérard struggles bravely with the difficulties 
of the part of Nanine, and M. Stuart is very pleasing as 
the philanthropic peer who is known as Lord Clifton. 
The success of Les Abandonnées is beyond doubt. 








IN BERLIN. 





E Friedrich Wilhelmstadt Theatre is now the 

centre of attraction in Berlin owing tw the pre- 
sence of the celebrated Meiningen Company, who on the 
Ist instant began a series of performances, which are to 
extend over two or three months, with a very attractive 
representation of Schiller’s Rdwber, the version selected 
being the original text of 1781, with one or two addi- 
tions from the Manheim edition of which we spoke last 
week, and with a good many necessary omissions. The 
mise-en-sceéne was splendid, and in every way worthy of 
the high reputation of the company; the costumes 
were remarkably fine and varied, and the robber 
scenes were rendered unusually effective by the 
large number of supernumeraries introduced upon 
the stage, and by the animated movement which 
the picturesquely-clad groups maintained throughout 
the scenes, in accordance with the traditions of the 
Meiningen Court Theatre. But thoughit is to ensemble 
that this company is indebted for its preeminence over 
most German theatres, it now yields to few in the ex- 
cellence of its individual actors. The old Moor and 
Franz Moor, for instance, found very powerful represen- 
tatives in Herr Weilenbeck and Her Kober, and the 
Kosinaky of Herr Kainz was a first-rate performance. 
The ungrateful part of Amalie, on the other hand, 
found an unsatisfactory representative in Frau 
Bittner, whose pathos was heavy, and whose acting 
generally lacked abandon. The difficult part of 
Karl Moor was well sustained by Herr Nesper in the 
earlier scenes, but he was unequal to the expression of 
the stormy passion of the later acts. Indeed, few actors 
can satisfy the requirements of this rdle. We 
last week recorded the comparative failure of 
Herr Ludwig’s Karl Moor at the Royal Play- 
house, where Herr Beck of the Frankfort 
Stadttheater subsequently essayed the character with no 
better success. The only surviving adequate repre- 
sentative of a part, in which Dawison used to be so 
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great, is Herr Lewinsky, of the Vienna Burgtheater, 
who, by the way, played it there last Thursday in a 
performance given in commemoration of Schiller’s 
birthday. But we are straying from the Meiningen 
Company, who played the Rauber ten times in suc- 
cession to overflowing audiences. Some idea of the 
attractive power of the performance may be formed 
from the fact that the Crown Prince witnessed it three 
times. On Saturday, there was substituted for Schiller’s 
drama Kleist’s Prinz Friedrich von Homburg, with 
Herr Kainz as the Prince, and Fraulein Paula as 
Princess Natalie. Of this production, which offers 
great scope for scenic display, we must reserve our 
notice for a future occasion. 

At the Royal Playhouse, the series of Schiller’s plays 
which was announced for the first half of the present 
month has been postponed, and is not to begin till 
the 17th inst., when the Raiiber will be played again, 
and will be followed by all the other dramatic works of 
the poet, with intervals of one or two days between the 
performances. In addition to Karl Moor, Herr Beck 
appeared at this house as Don Cesar in Moreto’s 
Donna Diana. His good stage presence produced a 
favourable impression at first, but he was found wanting 
in more important qualifications; the title-réle was 
played by Frau Erhartt in finished style. Friulein 
Breier, of the Brinn Stadttheater, is to appear at this 
house next week for a few evenings, beginning as Jane 
Eyre, in Die Waise von Lowood. 

At the Residenz Theater, Dr. Forster, the manager of 
the Leipzig Stadttheater, and his leading lady, Fraulein 
Josefine Wessely, opened an engagement on the 8th 
instant in Die Fremde, a German version by Herr Paul 
Lindau of L’Etrangére of M. Dumas fils. Often as this 
play has been performed on these boards, it again 
attracted a large audience to see Friiulein Wessely as 
the Duchesse de Septmonts, and Dr. Forster as Clarkson. 
Berlin associates the memory of the young tragédienne 
with such types as the Emilia of Lessing and the 
Clirchen of Goethe, and it might be thought that an 
artiste who excelled in the embodiment of such 
pure creations of German genius would be misplaced 
in a part like that of the Dumas _ Duchess, 
who originally found a powerful representative in 
Mdlle. Croizette. Friulein Wessely, however, proved 
quite equal to the task, and it is hard to say whether 
she was more successful in the tender love scenes with 
Gerard, or in the great scene in the fourth act, in which 
she gives violent expression to her hatred of her con- 
temptible husband. The reception accorded to Friu- 
lein Wessely was not the less warm for the severe 
treatment she has, since her last visit to Berlin, sus- 
tained at the hands of some of the Vienna critics. Dr. 
Forster was quite successful as Clarkson, and came in 
for a fair share of the applause. The rest of the cast 
was for the most part unchanged. On Saturday evening 
M. Sardou’s Dora was substituied for Die Fremde. 





IN MILAN. 


——_+o90——- 


J lg new season which began at Easter will not last 
very long this year, as genial weather and Easter 
have arrived simultaneously. Four of the theatres are 
open, and have commenced the struggle against the 
adverse influences of summer with varying success. At 
the Manzoni Theatre, the Pietriboni Company have 
met with the warm reception to which they are entitled 
from the general excellence of their acting, and from 
the tasteful and appropriate manner in which they mount 
the various plays of their extensive répertoire. The 
leading lady of the company is still Signora Silvia 





' Vaudeville Theatre. 









Fantecchi-Pietriboni, whose personal attractions are 
equalled by her intelligence and her finished delivery. 
Signori Pietriboni, Bassi and Barsi still remain the 
principal elements of the strength of the company, and 
in addition to these old favourites there appear as can- 
didates for popular appreciation a new jeune premier, 
named Signor Luigi Rasi, who at once gained the good- 
will of the ‘audience by his pleasing manner and 
polished elocution, and new imgénue in the fair person 
of Signorina Glech, who was equally successful in 
enlisting the sympathies of the frequenters of the 
Manzoni Theatre. On the opening evenings of the 
season the company played such safe cards as Signor 
Ferrari’s Prosa, Signor Giacosa’s Marito amante della 
Moglie (The Husband in Love with his Wife), and 
Scribe’s Bicchiere @acqua (Verre d’Eau). Well acted 
and tastefully placed upon the stage, these well- 
known plays met with the favourable reception 
usually accorded to them, but something less 
familiar to theatre-goers must necessarily be produced 
in order to attract good houses. To meet the demand 
for novelty, the company had brought with them 
several pieces new to Milan. First in the list of 
novelties came a drama entitled Marascd, by Signor 
Dal Giudice, a young Neapolitan, who shows promise 
and is unquestionably endowed with the rare gift of 
dramatic instinct, but the defects far exceed the merits 
of this—we believe, his first—contribution to the stage. 
The characters are exaggerated, the situations are 
violent and unnatural, and they leave the spectator 
quite cold and unmoved. An incorrect style and undue 
prolixity of dialogue further tended to irritate the criti- 
cal, though an extremely indulgent audience were not 
sparing in their applause, and called the young author 
forward several times. The result was, how- 
ever, very different from the tumultuous success 
which Marascod is said to have attained on its first pro- 
duction in Naples. The next novelty was from the pen 
of no novice, but from that of the well-known dramatist, 
Signor Ippolito Tito d’Aste, and we may say at once 
that it is not calculated to enhance his reputation. 
Luigia dei Lavalliére, as the piece is called, is a drama 
in five acts, compiled with no great skill from certain 
well-known novels dealing with the story of the famous 
mistress of Louis XIV. It was so coldly received that 
it did not attain the honour of a second performance, 
and pending the production of the next novelty, M. 
Sardou’s ever-popular Pattes de Mouche was played 
under its Italian title of Zampe di Mosca. At last, on 
the 6th inst., the novelty, on which Signor Pietriboni 
had placed his main reliance, was produced with im- 
mense success. We allude to.Les Bourgeois de 
Pontarcy of M. Victorien Sardou, the Italian version 
of which bears the title of I borghesi di Pontarcy, 
simply, without any sub-title such as Les Raffinements 
dune délicatesse exagérée, or Les Précautions 
inutiles et les Craintes sans objet, which were mali- 
ciously suggested by an adverse critic on the occasion 
of the first production of the ary A at the Paris 

The people of Milan gave M. 
Sardou’s latest work the warmest of receptions, laugh- 
ing heartily at the comic scenes of the earlier acts, 
using their pockethandkerchiefs freely during the third 


| and fourth acts, and greeting the dénouement of the 


fifth act and the fall of the curtain with enthusiastic 
applause. The Italian critics have echoed the applause 
of the public, and cannot find language strong 
enough to express their admiration. They find 
everything in the play “stupendous”: “ Stwpendi 
il primo e il terzo atto; stupendi anche gli altri.” 
They find nothing exaggerated in the delicacy of 
the son who takes upon himself his father’s sins 
in order to spare his mother’s susceptibilities; his 
useless precautions to keep secret what must ultimately 
be disclosed draw from them no cynical ridicule, nor 
have they made the fanciful mother or the silly uncle 
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the butt of their satire. It would be hazardous to pre- 
dict a similar success for the piece on the English stage, 
but there at all events it will have the merit of affording 
rich food for the parodist. At the Manzoni Theatre, [ 
borghesi di Pontarcy is exceedingly well acted, and 
has been repeated night after night with continued 
success. 

We have not left ourselves space to speak of the other 
theatres at any length. The Dal Verme has reopened 
with a good opera company, which has been playing 
La forza del destino and Dinorah to good houses, 
while a new ballet d’action, entitled Brahma, has been 
produced with great splendour. The Fossati Theatre 
relies upon a varied spectacle coupé; and the Teatro della 
Commenda appeals to popular support with a sensa- 
tional drama, entitled Una congiwra nelle catacombe 
di Roma. 








IN NEW YORK. 


Oe 


HEN Madame Ristori made her great tour of 
America, Signor Majeroni, her leading man, 

won much critical praise for his acting, while his 
fine presence enlisted general favour. Since that time 
he has promoted himself to the stellar spheres, and with 
only a brief study of English has boldly attacked 
Saxon melodrama with most encouraging prospects for 
his future. He made his entrée at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, New York, on the 29th ult., as Antoine Simon 
in The Old Corporal, in presence of an excellent 
attendance. The play has a military flavour, and 
supplies the unusual incidents of a sumptuously 
fed infant being brought to the battle-field by its 
aristocratic mother and confided to the care of a cor- 
poral, while its father is shot and its mother goes off 
to marry another individual. The novelty of a will 
being placed in the corporal’s keeping during a stage 
battle leads the audience to be ultimately rejoiced by 
the identification of the lost orphan, the discovery of the 
property, the restoration of the child to its disconsolate 
mother, the exposure of villany, and the union of fond 
hearts. The Old Corporal properly evolves the stereo- 
typed villain who instals himself in the orphan’s heritage, 
and amuses himself with all sorts of diabolical atroci- 
ties in order to retain possession. The young corporal 
of the first act naturally grows very old in the third, 
while the child makes haste slowly, and only increases 
her age to stay very young. The other people in the 
play did not seem to have been subjected to the ravages 
of time. This was especially noticeable in the child’s 
mother, who appeared not to have aged an hour through- 
out the entire period. The old corporal, however, got 
very old and decrepid, yet he managed to hobble 
around, and turned up at the proper moment to make 
the requisite discoveries to place the audience in a com- 
fortable frame of mind prior to a_post-midnight 
walk homeward. The much-worried orphan’s name 
was Généviéve, which, it seemed, admitted of 
the following pronunciations: — Johnny - veeve, 
Jenny-veve, Shen-ve-eve and Jeen-veve. She had 
a foster brother in sorrow called Lucien, and he 
frequently responded to Loo-shongg and Loo-sheene, 
while Germond, a notary, had no objection to be known 
as Sher-mong. Such trifles, however, passed as of no 
import when Signor Majeroni illustrated the peculiar 
elasticity of English consonants. The play was evidently 
chosen for this gentleman’s début, because it afforded 
him an opportunity to pantomime three-fourths of the 
story. In the latter qualification Italians have no 
equals, and Signor Majeroni, as the Merewry points 
out, is entitled to rank among the first mimics of 
his native land. He proved an artist in the most com- 
plete sense of the term, and his great talents won 





spontaneous plaudits. His support was only fair. Miss 
Gertrude Stanley cannot be complimented for her at- 
tempt at Généviéve. It was the conscientious labour 
of a novice and nothing more. Miss May Gallagher, 
after the star, commanded general attention for her 
pert and clever method of making a small part 
prominent. This young lady is destined to take 
her place among the foremost comédiennes. The 
stage settings were in good taste, and the cos- 
tumes satisfactory. A young lady with much 
dramatic ambition, called Mdlle. Imogene, made her 
appearance at the Broadway Theatre on the 29th in a 
play entitled Gretchen, the Shepherdess of Jura. 
General surprise is manifested by Wallack Theatre 
habitués that a manager as experienced as Lester Wal- 
lack should have reserved Diplomacy for the limited 
term which precedes the end of the regular season. Its 
popularity in the fashionable world of the metropolis 
surpasses that of any previous production at this theatre. 
In tragedy of the robust school, Mr. John McCul- 
lough is unanimously conceded to be the legitimate 
successor of the late Edwin Forrest. The past week 
at the Grand Opera-house has confirmed his claim to 
the position. His interpretations of Virginius on the 
29th and 30th, of Othello on May Ist and 2nd, and of 
Richard III. on the 3rd and 4th illustrated mature and 
vigorous dramatic talent, artistically conceived and 
admirably executed. With the advent of May, Mr. 
Shook and Mr. Palmer commemorated the hundredth 
representation of A Celebrated Case by presenting each 
visitor with a handsome satin programme containing 
the casts of their most successful productions. 








EN PASSANT. 





HE Crown Princess of Germany and Princess Beatrice 
went to the Royal Italian Opera on Saturday evening. 


THE statement made in these columns last week with 
respect to Mr. Irving—namely, that he is about to appear 
as Sir Edward Mortimer in the Jron Chest—has been con- 
firmed. It is not yet known whether Storace’s music is to 
be restored or not. 


M. Victorien Sarpov will probably be received at the 
Academy on the 23rd inst. 


Mr. WI118’s last piece is not the first of which the most 
favoured mistress of Charles II. has been the heroine. On 
Wednesday, January 10, 1833, Mr. Blanchard tells us, 
Douglas Jerrold’s brightly-written comic drama, called Well 
Gwynne, or the Prologue, was produced with the greatest 
success at Covent Garden Theatre, and old playgoers must 
still remember with delight Miss Taylor (afterwards Mrs. 
Walter Lacy) as Nell Gwynne, Keeley as Orange Moll, 
Jones as Charles the Second, Meadows as Joe Haines, and 
Dedden as Betterton. In this play, Nell Gwynne, in a 
large straw hat the circumference of a cart-wheel, spoke the 
prologue to Dryden’s Conquest of Granada in the manner 
handed down by histrionic historians. 


THe “Droit des Pauvres” is a tax imposed upon the 
managers of the Paris opera-houses and theatres, by which 
they are compelled to pay 10 per cent. of their gross re- 


ceipts for the benefit of the poor. The tax has always been 


a grievance with managers, for it has frequently happened 
that the poor-tax has to be paid although the house had 
been kept open at a loss. It is now, however, proposed to 
tax the net instead of the gross receipts. The plan to be 
adopted is a simple one. 


The places of amusement are 
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divided into five classes, and from £20 to £100 per night, 
according to the class of the house, is allowed for expenses. 
This sum will be deducted from the gross receipts, and on 
the balance 12 per cent. is to be paid. The proposal has, 
however, not been received with unmixed satisfaction by 
the Paris managers, who declare that the sum to be allowed 
for expenses is insufficient. 


Tue revival of Fitzball’s Jonathan Bradford, with its 
curiously-constructed four-part scene, calls to mind some 
interesting dramatic memories. The piece, Mr. Blanchard 
tells us, was produced at the Surrey Theatre, then under 
the management of Osbaldiston, on Wednesday, June 12th, 
1833. Everybody in the company predicted its utter 
failure at the last rehearsal, and yet it ran 264 consecutive 
nights, and brought a profit to the management of £8,000. 
The original cast was—Osbaldiston, Jonathan Bradford ; 
Henry Wallack, Don Macraisy; Vale Caleb, Rumball 
Nelson; Dibdin Pitt Hayes, Rogers Rackbottle; Mrs. 
William West, Bradford’s Wife ; and Miss Vincent, Sally. 
On the twelfth night of performance Mr. Wallack left 
England and took with him a manuscript of the drama, 
which he produced in America with great success. As the 
actor was considered to have made a very abrupt exit, the 
manager kept his name in the bill, and Dibdin Pitt was 
installed in the vacated part, the audience never recognising 
the difference for many months, 


Tue case of Desart v. Desart and Sugden came on for 
hearing on Saturday. Mr. Yardley, who was the clown in 
the amateur pantomime at the Gaiety Theatre, appeared for 
the co-respondent. The petitioner, the Earl of Desart, 
prayed for a dissolution of marriage with his wife, by reason 
of her adultery with Mr. Charles Sugden, The respondent 
and co-respondent filed answers, in which they denied the 
charge alleged against them, but they did not offer them- 
selves as witnesses in their own behalf. It appeared that 
Lord Desart married the respondent, a Miss Preston, in 
1871. Nothing occurred to excite serious suspicion in his 
mind as to Lady Desart’s fidelity towards him until 
one morning at the end of November last, when he took in 
all the letters and papers from the postman. Among them 
was one directed to Lady Desart’s maid. It had evidently 
an enclosure, and he opened the envelope, and found inside 
it a letter addressed to Lady Desart. He immediately went 
to his solicitors for advice, and the inquiries instituted by 
them led to the discovery that for a considerable time Lady 
Desart had been in the habit of receiving the co-respondent 
clandestinely at her own house, where he sometimes 
remained until a late hour at night, and of visiting him at 
his chambers in Pall-Mall. The intercepted letter was as 
follows :— 

“50, Pall-Mall. 

“My darling,—I am so sorry you have been so seedy. 
If I could only have been there to have petted and made 
much of my darling, I will have all Thursday open. We 
might be together all day if its fine. Spend an hour or 
two at the Aquarium, and see School for Scandal ; then 
dine and be here, and you go to see our piece in my den. 
Let me know to-morrow, and you could come here. Thurs- 


day morning. Good night, my darling, and God bless you. 
— Your very own, 0.” 


On one occasion, when Lady Desart was alone, the co-re- 
spondent came to the house as late as half-past eleven o'clock 
at night, and remained until one o’clock in the morning. A 
verdict having been found in favour of the petitioner, the 
Court pronounced a decree nisi, with costs. 


“In the name of justice and fair play, for which English 
people are proverbially known all over the world, may I 












beg of you,” writes Mr. Bandmann, “ to insert the following 
lines, namely: That I request the public of England to 
suspend their judgment upon the charge of assault made 
against me by Mrs. Rousby till the case has been thoroughly 
investigated in the Court of Queen’s Bench by a special 
jury? and meanwhile I repeat what I have sworn before 
Mr. Flowers, and in my affidavit before the Lord Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Lush, that I am completely inno- 
cent of the charge, and that I hope and believe that I shall 
be able to establish this to the satisfaction of the jury and 
the public.” The case has been removed to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. 


Tue album of German Shakspereans, promised some 
time ago to the Birmingham Shakspere Memorial Library 
by Professor Dr. F. A. Leo, of Berlin, has at length been 
received by Mr. Mullins, the chief librarian. It is truly a 
magnificent work, The binding is of citron morocco 
with gilt tooling. On two silver plaques over and under 
the medallion are these words :—“German Shakspereans 
in Literature, Science, and Art,” and “To the Shakspere 
Memorial Library at Birmingham, as a Token of Gratitude 
for Kind Hospitality. Frederick Augustus Leo, Berlin, 
1878.” There are forty leaves, containing alternate spaces 
for “cabinet” and “carte” portraits. Many of the pho- 
tographs have the autographs of the originals, with the 
names of the characters played in the case of actors, and 
with the position or work of the originals in literature and 
art. Among the translators are Goethe, Schiller, Voss, 
Schlegel, Tieck, Herder, Bandissen, Lessing, Gervinus, 
Simrock, and many others ; among the critics and commen- 
tators are Delius, Ulrici, Bodenstedt, Herrig, Leo, Ochel- 
haiiser, Kreyssig, Klein, &c.; among the composers, Beeth- 
oven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Biilow, Schlottmann, and 
Taubert ; and among the actors and actresses are the three 
Devrients, Lebrun, La Roche, Eiklof, Wagner, Leconsky, 
Clara. Wolter, Marie Seebach, Clara Delia, Johanna 
Wagner, Clara Meyer, Clara Hopper, and Christine Hagn. 


Some time ago, when La Statwe was being played at the 
Théatre Lyrique, an honest bourgeois came in with his wife, 
and while taking his tickets, heard a musician say to 
another, “The statue is in the orchestra.” The good man 
was unfortunately unacquainted with musical aryot, and 
supposed that what had been said was literally true. “The 
statue will appear in the orchestra,” he said, in a low tone 
to his wife ; and towards the orchestra they intently gazed 
throughout the performance. ‘The music,” said the bour- 
geois, on going out, “is not bad, but really they should 
manage things so that the statue, when it appears in the 
orchestra, may be seen by all the house.” 


THE dearest wish of Mr. Henry Labouchere’s heart has 
at length-been realised. He has had an action for libel 
brought against him, a theatrical action, too. The plaintiff 
is Miss Litton, who complains that in his remarks on her 
acting at the Aquarium, in the Vicar of Wakefield, he over- 
stepped the limits of fair criticism, The damages are laid 
at £5,000. 


An excellent¥article on “Dramatic Reform” appears in 
the May number of the Victoria Magazine, conducted by 
Miss Emily Faithfull. 


THE scheme elaborated by Mr. Burnand and Mr. Meritt 
will be considered by the Dramatic. Authors’ Society to-day. 


Miss CavenpisH, Mr, Irving, Mr. Charles Mathews, 
Miss Marion Terry, and Mr. George Grossmith will take 
part in an entertainment at St. George’s Hall, on the 27th 
inst., in aid of the Vicarage Fund of St. Michael and all 
Angels, North Kensington. 
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Two errors occurred in the account we gave last week of 
the life of Nell Gwynne. It was in 1665 that she first 
appeared on the stage, and her death took place in 1687. 


GRANDMAMMA is going steadily from bad to worse. If she 
derives important information from Mr. Blanchard’s weekly 
letter to the Birmingham Daily Gazette on London amuse- 
ments, she might, at least, have the honesty to acknowledge 
the obligation. 


Mr. J. G. GRAHAME, as Radetski, in Our Club, is made 
up to resemble the late Mr. Valentine Bromley. 


Orrers are being made to Mr. Irving, Mr. Toole, and 
Mr. Wyndham to go to the United States next season. 


Mr. Herman MERIVALE was married last Monday. 


Boston critics are greatly elated over their discovery that 
Willis’s Man o’ Airlie, so charmingly played by Mr. Law- 
rence Barrett, is a servile adaptation of a German drama 
called—we are not joking—Lorbeerbawm und Bettelstab oder 
Drei Winter Hines Deutchen Dichters, mit einem Nachspiel 
Bettelstab und Lorbeerbaum. 


Miss Mary ANDERSON, being a devoted Roman Catholic, 


cancelled all her theatrical engagements in America for Holy 
Week. 


MapameE Rozz has offended Boston critics by appearing 
as Marguerite with heavy black eyebrows. They say a 
painted eyebrow destroys the natural simplicity of the 
maiden, and suggested that in future more attention should 
first be paid to the eyebrows. By this time, perhaps, the 
lady’s eyelashes have been counted. 


Manacers of opera go on year after year losing £500 per 
week, according to their own stories, and get rich at it, 
according to the stories of crushed prima donnas. Nothing 
but a speculative manager’s love for art induces him to risk 
borrowed capital. 


Mrs. Hermann VEZIN will appear in Mr. Frank Mar- 
shall’s new comedy, Family Honour. 


Mr. Henry J. Byron is writing the new comedy for 
the Criterion Theatre, to succeed the Pink Dominos. Let 
us hope it will succeed as well. 


Miss Heatu has been too ill to play, and her place in 
Jane Shore has been taken by Miss Illington. Zifinella is 
to be produced on the 22nd inst. 


Mr. Tom Teyor’s new drama will be produced at the 
Olympic Theatre on Monday, the 3rd June. 


THE present season is the last, we believe, of the manage- 
ment of Mr. John 8. Clarke, Mr. Sothern, and Mr. Buck- 
stone, at the Haymarket Theatre. 


Wig and Gown will presently be revived at the Globe 
Theatre, Mr. Righton will not play the part of the Judge, 
in which Mr. Arthur Cecil was so good. Verbwm sap. 


Tue Gaiety Theatre, which has now been open almost 
continuously for nine years, will be closed soon after Whit- 
suntide for some extensive repairs and redecorations. 


A NEw comedy, founded on one of Thackeray’s stories, is 
being prepared by Mr. Burnand for the next season at the 
Gaiety. Mr. Edward Terry will play the principal 
character. 


Mr. W. Farren is about to leave the Vaudeville. 


Tue report that Mr. H. M. Clifford had committed 
suicide happily turns out to be incorrect, 





M. Mernac and M. Halévy read at the Comédie Fran- 
gaise on Friday last a piece in one act. There are only 
three characters in it, and they will be played by M. 
Coquelin, Mdlle. Samary, and M. Thiron. 


Tue Thédtre de |’Ambigu will pass into the hands of 
M. Henri Chabrillat in September. 


Ir is not yet decided at what theatre Mr. Lawrence 
Barrett will fulfil his next engagement. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fiorence have just concluded a very 
successful tour of the States. They sail for Europe soon. 


Mr. Witte Epovurn and Mr. B. L. Farjeon are happy 
fathers. 


Mr. JEFFERSON will go to San Francisco in May, and will 
act at the California Theatre. He has not visited the 
Pacific coast since 1860. His reappearance there must 
naturally arouse the liveliest public interest. 


Mrs. Louise Pomeroy has remarried. 


THE late three weeks’ opera season in New York netted 
$36,000. The largest house was when Miss Kellogg, 
Madame Roze, and Miss Cary sang in Mignon, being $3,400. 
The opening night in Boston brought in $4,000. 


DurIn@ a recent performance by the Count Joannes, jus 
as he was saying, “What! hath this thing appeared 
again?” he was struck on the head by a cabbage. 


One of the New York papers, speaking of the appearance 
there of Mr. J. K. Emmet, says, “One of the attractions 
was the drum and its pretty blue ribbons, which were 
presented to Fritz by the ledies of New Orleans.” 


MADAME JANAUSCHEK, & New Orleans paper states, has 
been on the stage a quarter of a century or more, and has 
had only about £20,000 of jewellery presented to her. 


Miss Ciara Morris, reviving an old French custom, 
crowned Mr. Bayard Taylor with a wreath of laurels. It 
was the last straw of honour heaped upon the poet’s head 
before he sailed for Germany. 


THE Chicago Times of the 14th ult. says :—“ Henry F. 
Byron leaves in a few days for San Francisco with his new 
play, Ogarita, to be played at Baldwin’s. It is an adapta- 
tion of The Sea of Ice. Mr. Byron was very successful with 
this piece in London.” 








THOUGHTLESS AUDIENCES. 


— te 


it is not to be disputed that the influence of audi- 
ence upon actors is, upon the whole, useful and 
valuable. The sympathetic tears and the sympathetic 
laughter iu front of the footlights react in the most 
favourable manner upon the players; and the spon- 
taneous criticism expressed in the attitude has and 
generally deserves the utmost consideration. The diffi- 
culty of acting well to empty benches or at rehearsal 
is always recognised, and all true dramatic artists have 
readily acknowledged the inspiring effect of the electric 
current of sympathy when once it is established be- 
tween the entertainer and the entertained. That the 
power of this reactionary influence is more marked on 
the now fashionable first night than on any other oc- 
casion is only natural, and the causes of its special pro- 
minence here are not difficult to discover. In the 
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first place, the premiare attracts an audience of a spe- 
cial type, especially if it be fixed on a Saturday night. 
Stalls and boxes attract thorough-going play-lovers 
who are not ashamed to express their admiration of 

a good play or good playing; and, what is perhaps 

more to the purpose, pit and gallery are full of 

eager and intelligent listeners, capable of forming a 

sound opinion for themselves, and willing to form 

an honest one. Though there is sometimes a suspicion 

of a claque, especially where a prominent performer 

chances to be related to the management, the claque is 

never now-a-days strong enough to stem the tide of the 

general feeling of the house ; and the days of efficiently 

“ packed” audiences are happily almost at an end. 

The first-night audience, independently altogether of 

the presence in its midst of a considerable band of pro- 

fessional dramatic critics, is a distinct power for good 

or evil. If it be kindly-natured it may enable a great 

deal of very doubtful work to pass muster; if it be 

malicious or harsh it may do much towards damning a 

mediocre effort. A spiteful or ill-timed laugh, a spoken 

comment on the performance, or an appropriate hiss, 

may on a first night do much towards deciding the 

fate of an impersonation, or a scene, or a whole drama. 

It is satisfactory to believe that upon the whole this 

power, which is practically recognised by many a 

manager in his nervousness on the occasion of a premiere 

at his theatre, is employed fairly and towards useful 

ends; though no one who has during the past few 

years had practical experience of first-nights at London 

theatres will aver that in the exercise of this spontaneous 
rough-and-ready criticism audiences are free from certain 
besetting faults. 

One of these faults, which might, perhaps, be more 
suitably designated a mistake, was brought out with 
singular prominence on the occasion of Mr. Sothern’s 
recent reappearance ina creation new to his Haymarket 
hearers. The disappointment of the popular comedian’s 
admirers, or at any rate of a section of them, was, under 
the circumstances, natural enough, and may have been 
due to considerations suggested in another column ; but 
it is with one particular manifestation of this dis- 
appointment, by no means so defensible, that we have 
here todo. Amongst the company engaged to support 
the principal actor chanced to be a couple of players new 
to their audience, and both, we believe, of some little posi- 
tion upon the American stage. One of these, and the 
worse treated of the two, was a Mr. George Holland, 
who was cast for the rdle of the old Anglo-Indian Captain 
Rackett, whose weaknesses consist of partial blindness, 
deafness, and a fondness for telling long-winded 
stories about himself. Old Rackett, who is a devoted 
follower of the dashing “ star,” Miss Mountcashel, surely 
represents a type of elderly nuisance common enough; 
and the type is one which may legitimately enough be 
elaborated for the purposes of comedy. But this elabo- 
ration by author and actor did not chance to hit the 
taste of Saturday’s house. People were jaded and dis- 
appointed by unrealised expectation; and the whole 
episode of the after-dinner conversation between Miss 
Mountcashel and her confederate in the scheme whereby 
the plot is worked out was felt to delay the progress of 
the piece. Soalthough the actor represented artistically 
enough the physical imbecilities of old Rackett and his 
intense anxiety to make himself agreeable to a lady 
who despises him, the house began to jeer and interrupt 
before the scene was half over. At one juncture the 
proceedings upon the stage had to be delayed for some 
minutes on account of a storm of hisses and counter 
cheers which greeted the dialogue and accompanying 
business; and the actor, accustomed perhaps to a 
very different reception for these very points on another 
stage, was obviously disconcerted. Now, as a matter of 
fact Mr. Holland was not acting badly at all—certainly 
not so ill as to deserve pronounced condemnation of 
this order. The voice sod the bearing of the would-be 














rake, contending in vain against disadvantages of his 
bodily condition, were conscientiously suggested and 
sustained ; and the impersonation, albeit not a pleasant 
one, had both force and finish. Yet, because there was 
on the part of the responsible author, whoever he may 
be, an injudicious repetition of the jokes to be got out 
of a deaf man’s unconscious blunders, because the 
action of the piece was momentarily delayed, and 
possibly because, as in the case of Mr. Stuart Robson, 
the pronunciation occasionally sounded odd and un- 
usual, the actor was treated as if this, his first 
appearance upon our stage, were. an insult to his 
hearers. 

Now, so far as the individual sufferer upon this occa- 
sion is concerned, he is assuredly to be pitied; but he 
will doubtless be able to vindicate his reputation before 
he leaves us. The misfortune, from a general point of 
view, would be if this sort of behaviour on the part of 
audiences should become more common. It is caused, 
of course, by thoughtlessness rather than by malice ; 
but the want of thought may here work more mischief 
than is done by want of heart. Already we are too apt, 
especially in the newspaper columns devoted to dra- 
matic criticism, to overlook attempts to give distinc- 
tion to subordinate parts, and this whilst we are crying 
out for representation of more equally-balanced merit. 
In the hurry, doubtless, of writing, and in the ever- 
growing difficulty of obtaining space adequate to the 
subjects under discussion, much inevitably passes with- 
out the appreciation which it deserves. The little piece of 
character-acting, which has been regarded by the young 
player as his first chance of making his mark, which 
has been the fruit of much study and which is really 
both fresh and creditable, wins not a word of comment, 
except such as is afforded in the stereotyped formula 
to the effect that the “support afforded by Messrs. 
So-and-So and Mesdames Dash was upon the whole 
satisfactory.” This being so, it would be a still further 
discouragement to players who are not allotted the 
chief parts in a play if they were to be harshly treated 
by a thoughtless audience, merely because they were 
allowed to remain a little too long upon the stage, or 
because their sketch of character seemed too highly 
coloured, or because the house chanced to be hot, and 
tired, and short-tempered. 





VOLTAIRE THE DRAMATIST. 





V. 


j 8 ges. G Voltaire’s residence in Berlin his thoughts 
must often have wandered to the Comédie 
Frangaise. In the first place his Mahomet, the 
performance of which had been virtually stopped in 
1742, was revived with due care. Défenses made in 
the “interests of religion” were no longer allowed to 
pass without being fiercely criticised, and a desire for 
the revival of the tragedy had been expressed in many 
quarters. Crebillon still refused his approbation, pro- 
bably from a reluctance to admit that his previous 
decision was wrong. D’Argenson, devoted to Vol- 
taire’s interests, thereupon sent the piece to 
D’Alembert, who passed it without hesitation. From 
that time Mahomet frequently appeared in the 
affiches of the theatre. Then Le Kain, thanks 
to the influence of Voltaire with. the Gentilshommes 
de la Chambre, procured an order for his début at the 
theatre, and, having overcome the obstacles usually 
placed in the way of a peculiarly gifted man, was recog- 
nised on all hands as a worthy successor of Baron and 
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Quinault-Dufresne. In the next place, Voltaire’s third 
anti-Crebillon tragedy, Rome Sawvée, was brought out 
at the theatre. The triumph of the younger over the 
older dramatist was almost a foregone conclusion. In 
Crebillon’s Catilina, which had been played in 1749, 
Cicero and Cesar and Cato are rendered subordinate to 
Catiline, and the first is represented as advising his 
daughter to lay siege to the conspirator’s heart. It is 
upon a love intrigue between Catiline and Tullia, in 
fact, that the plot mainly turns. This wanton and pur- 
poseless perversion of history was not redeemed by dra- 
matic or literary excellence, and Catilina, though 
stoutly supported by the Court, proved a dismal failure. 
In Voltaire’s tragedy the truth of history and the dignity 
of the Roman senate are vindicated by the substitution 
of Cicero for Catiline as the hero, and by a broad and 
statesmanlike view of the characters of Caesar and 
Cato. In regard to construction and execution, Rome 
Sauvée must be classed with the author’s happiest 
efforts. Marmontel says in effect that the merits of 
the play as a historical picture were above the compre- 
hension of the audience; but this could hardly have 
been the case at a time when the masterpieces of the 
French dramatic poetry, which are generally based 
upon ancient history or ancient legends, were frequently 
represented. Be that as it may, the piece was well 
received, in spite of the opposition of the Crebillon 
party. Finally, mindful of the success of the revival 
of Mahomet, the actors proposed to reproduce Ade- 
laide Duguesclin, which had been cried down by a 
cabal in 1734. Voltaire found time at Potsdam to 
revise the piete, and, having renamed it the Due de 
Foiax, sent it to Paris with a host of hints as to by- 
play, &c. Represented at the end of 1752, with Le 
Kain as Vendéme, it awakened a degree of enthusiasm 
which almost compensated the author for its unmerited 
failure eighteen years previously. 

Honours in various shapes were heaped upon Vol- 
taire by Frederick, but in the course of a. year or two 
shadows began to steal across the scene, and at length, 
in the summer of 1753, the poet resentfully took his de- 
parture. The news quickly reached Paris, and 
Louis XV., offended at the visit to Prussia, declined 
to let him return. Thus exiled from his native country, 
the author of Le Siécle de Louis Quatorze, now ap- 
proaching his sixtieth year, settled near the Lake of 
Geneva, in a house known as Les Délices. Here, 
though busy with other work, he wrote one of his most 
beautiful tragedies. In L’Orphelin de la Chine, as 
the play was called, he not only brought Chinese 
and Tartars into effective contrast, but delineates 
in striking colours the character of one who, though 
not often spoken of, was certainly one of the most 
remarkable men the world has seen—Ghengis Khan. 
The latter has just conquered China, and is persuaded 
that the throne will not be really his until the last 


prince of the preceding dynasty, an infant, is got rid of. 4 


The mandarin to whose care the child is confided has 


. the devotion to propose that his own child shall be put 


in its place; his wife, Idamé, opposes the design. 
Persecuted by the conqueror, who desires her to share 
his throne, the mother entreats her husband to stab 
her and then turn the poignard against himself; and 
Ghengis, chancing to witness the scene, is so struck 
with admiration that he ceases to molest her. The 
story affords room for the display of much passion and 
pathos, and Voltaire satisfactorily met its requirements. 
Le Kain was deputed by the Comédie Frangaise to 
repair to the Délices for the MS. and the author’s sug- 
gestions, and on reaching his destination was received 
with almost paternal tenderness. In regard to the play, 
“My dear friend,” said Voltaire, “ take care that the 
naturally soft inflections of your voice are not used 
in the character of Ghengis Khan. I have sought to 
depict in him a tiger which thrusts its talons into the 
tigress it is caressing. If the company should find the 





piece too long they have my permission to use the 
pruning-knife (de faire des cowpures). There are 
citizens whom it is sometimes necessary to sacrifice to 
the well-being of the republic.” In a subsequent con- 
versation he abandoned to the company the author’s 
fees for the piece, which he called “ses magots.” 
Brought out in Paris on the 20th August, 1755, 
LP’Orphelin de la Chine at once took possession of the 
stage. Never had a forcible tragedy been more forcibly 
played. Le Kain, as Ghengis Khan, soared to a height 
which but few characters allowed him to attain; the 
Idamé of Mdlle. Clairon was as noble and touching a 
performance as the Mérope of Mdlle. Dumesnil. 

In 1757-8 Voltaire lived two winters near Lausanne, 
and during that time kept the inhabitants in a state of 
the most pleasant excitement. His hospitality was un- 
bounded, and before long he built a theatre in order 
that his plays might be represented by a number of 
ladies and gentlemen of histrionic aptitude. His dress 
usually. consisted of grey stockings and grey shoes, a 
waistcoat of bazim descending nearly to his knees, a 
large wig squeezed into a black velvet cap turned up in 
front, and a brown coat with ruffles. “In company 
which he either disliked or despised,” writes the author 
of the Vicar of Wakefield, who saw him at this time, 
“few could be more reserved than he. But when he 
was warmed in discourse, and had got over a hesitating 
manner which sometimes he was subject. to, it was 
rapture to hear him. His meagre visage "—a meagre- 
ness rendered more apparent by the loss of his teeth—- 
“ seemed insensibly to gather beauty ; every muscle in 
it had meaning, and his eye beamed with unusual 
brightness.” Elsewhere Goldsmith speaks of Voltaire’s 
“elegant sensibility.” In the theatre the philosopher 
often represented characters suited to his years, such as 
Lusignan in Zaire, Alvarez in Alzirve, Benassar in 
Zulime, and Cicero in Rome Sauvée. There can 
be but little doubt that had he made the stage 
his profession he would have become one of its 
greatest ornaments. He had almost intuitively mastered 
the principles of the art of acting, and was endowed 
with considerable powers of stage expression. Le Kain, 
speaking of an impersonation by Voltaire of Cicero in 
Rome Sauvée, says:—“I do not believe it is possible 
to conceive anything truer, more pathetic, more enthu- 
siastic. In truth it was Cicero himself—Cicero in- 
veighing from the tribune against the destroyer of his 
country, its laws, morals, and religion.” This praise is 
abundantly confirmed by Marmontel. “ Voltaire,” he 
writes, “recited to me the scenes between Cicero and 
Cesar and Catiline with a perfectness to which no 
actor’ ever approached—simply, nobly, without any 
affectation.” Again, on one occasion, finding an 
actor who hac to play Lusignan did not grasp 
the meaning of the character, he proceeded to 
enlighten him by example. “ In doing this,” says 
Fleury, “he divested himself of his ordinary ex- 
pression of countenance as easily as he would throw 
aside a mask. He was Lusignan personified: his 
attenuated form seemed to derive a sort of supernatural 
animation from the expression of his eye and the tones 
of his voice ; his bony hand was tremulously extended 
to draw towards. him the child he wished to save; in 
short, it is impossible to conceive a more accurate and 
forcible expression of Christian faith mingled with 
parental affection.” It should be added that Voltaire 
invariably took part in the rehearsals, his manner 
being marked by a “ good-tempered familiarity.” “ Off 
the stage,” he once said to a young actor who asked 
his advice, “ study earnestly ; on the stage, think only 
of the character you are representing. At your age 
an actor may have talent, but cannot possibly be a 
master of his art.” 

Voltaire’s aims in life were now to undergo a memor- 
able change. In 1758, after having, “by his wit and 
philosophy, his table and theatre, refined in a visible 
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degree the manners of Lausanne,” he fixed his residence 
at Ferney, in the shadow, as it were, of the Jura 
mountains. Before long it seemed as if the wand of a 
magician had been waved over the spot. Thanks to 
Voltaire’s munificence, what had previously been a 
miserable hamlet became a numerous and thriving 
colony, and the land was drained and improved in order 
that the inhabitants might be as healthy as they were 
prosperous. He built the chateau of Ferney, surround- 
ing it with gardens in the English style, and decorating 
the interior with exquisite taste. He pulled down and 
rebuilt the church there, and on the completion of the 
work placed over the portal the words “Deo erexit 
Voltaire.” This,” he said, “is the only church in the 
universe dedicated to God alone; all the others are 
dedicated to saints. For my part, I would rather build 
for the master than the valets.” He also—need it be 
said ?—erected a pretty little theatre. As before, his 
hospitality knew no limits. He usually had a large 
number of guests under his roof, his table was well sup- 
plied, and a dramatic performance was almost invari- 
ably followed by a supper and a ball. His generosity 
seemed to increase rather than diminish with lapse of 
time. For instance, learning that a descendent of Cor- 
neille was in distress, he gave her a home under his 
roof, had her educated, and to make her independent 
undertook for her benefit an edition of her ancestor's 
plays. In 1762 Calas was broken on the wheel at Tou- 
louse on a false charge, and as a result his family were 
reduced to infamy. Having, after careful inquiry, 
ascertained that Calas was innocent, Voltaire deter- 
mined that justice should be done to the widow 
and her children. For some years his pen, his 
money, and his personal influence were almost inces- 
santly employed to this end, and at length the 
sentence was annulled and the family rehabili- 
tated. He also endeavoured, but for some time 
without success, to save the family of Lally from the 
consequences of the atrociously unjust.sentence passed 
upon their father. Other instances of the poet’s large- 
heartedness might be given. But the picture of his 
life at Ferney is not without a dark side. From the 
time that he went there Voltaire appears to us 
under a slightly different aspect. He was now more 
than the dramatist, the historian, the philosopher, and 
the wit. Excluded from his country, and somewhat 
illogically assuming that because the priesthood were 
corrupt and profligate the religion they professed must 
be bad, he began to attack Christianity itself with 
extraordinary vehemence and skill. Then, and not 
until then, was the power of the “ patriarch of Ferney ” 
comprehended to the full. “ In truth,” says Macaulay, 
“of all the intellectual weapons ever wielded by man 
the most terrible was the mockery of Voltaire. Prin- 
ciples unassailable by reason, principles which had with- 
stood the fiercest attacks of power, the most valuable 
truths, the most generous sentiments, the noblest and most 
graceful images, the purest reputations, the most august 
institutions, began to look mean and loathsome as soon 
as that withering smile was turned upon them.” His 
fame soon became even greater than it had ever been, 
and every fresh production from his pen seemed to agi- 
tate the whole of civilised Europe like an electric shock. 
D’Alembert, Diderot, and Helvetius went much further 
than Deism, but, as all well-informed readers know, were 
unable to win him over to their views. This anti- 
religious work, joined to his ample correspondence, was 
sufficient to exhaust the energies of three or four 
ordinary men; but, as will be seen, he found time to 
write several new plays for the Théatre Frangais. 

It was one of the weak points in Voltaire’s character 
that he was morbidly sensitive to attack, even from 
men whom he could crush with the weight of his little 
finger. There was no readier method of making him 
wretched than to write a libel ora satirical epigram 
upon him. The most pertinacious of his assailants in 
























Paris was the journalist Fréron, ap tly the original 
of Snake in the School for S - In the summer 


of 1760 the Comédie Francaise ht out a comed 
called “ L’Ecossaise, by M. Hume, pasteur de |’Eglise 
d’Edimbourg, and translated by Jerome Carré.” Thestory 
was obviously suggested by a passage in the biography 
of M, de Voltaire. In 1720 the author of Gdipe fell 
in love with and won the affections of a young actress 
named Suzanne de Livri, who had asked him to 
use his influence on her behalf in Paris. ‘The 
lady, however, ran away with another, and in 
1722 went with some strolling players to Eng- 
land. The trip ending im failure, Mademoiselle 
fell into great poverty, and was eventually reduced to 
the necessity of taking menial employment at a 
London tavern. One of her master’s customers, a 
Marquis de Gouvernet, incontinently offered her his 
hand, which she declined on the ground that she was 
too poor. Soon afterwards he induced her to buy a 
lottery ticket, made her believe that she had won an 
enormous prize, and so attained his object. Madame 
la Marquise, meeting Voltaire after her return to Paris, 
addressed him as “ you” instead of “thou,” and this 
change led to his writing the poem of Les Vows et les 
Tu. In L’Ecossaise the heroine is a Scotch girl, 
Lindane, and the hero “Milord” Murray. Between 
the story of Mdlle. de Livri and that of the 
play there are some important differences, but it 
is unnecessary to specify them here. L’Ecossaise 
displayed considerable merit ; indeed, Grimm thought 
it would “mark the commencement of a genre more 
simple and true than our ordinary comedy.” From the 
favourable verdict of the audience there was one strong 
dissentient, Fréror. In one of the characters, Frélon, a 
venal calumniator in the press, he saw, as though in a 
mirror, a portrait of himself. In his rage he sought 
the assistance of the police, who required that the name 
“Frélon” should be changed. This did not make 
things better; M. Jerome Carré, profiting by the 
official’s ignorance of English, called the character “ M. 
Wasp.” This hostility to Fréron, taken in conjunction 
with the cleverness shown by the piece, suggested that 
Jerome Carré was only a nom de plume, and but little 
surprise was created by the discovery that the author 
resided at Ferney. 

Voltaire’s next play was one far more worthy of his 
talents than L’Ecossaise. In 1712, when eighteen or 
nineteen years of age, he addressed to Madame la Com- 
tesse de la Fontaine some lines on her novel La 
Comtesse de Savoie, the manuscript of which he had 
been permitted to read. He now made that story the 
groundwork of a new tragedy, transferring the scene, 
however, to Syracuse. The senate of that country has 
decreed that all persons detected in correspondence with 
the enemies of the Republic shall suffer the penalty of 
death. The Princess Amenaide, the betrothed-of Orbas- 
san, writes to Tancréde, on whom her affections are really 
fixed. The messenger is arrested ; the letter is supposed 
to be intended for the chief of the Arabs, and Amenaide 
iscondemned to die. Tancréde, though convinced of 
her perfidy, does battle on her behalf in the lists, slays 
his antagonist, and then goes off to attack his fancied 
rival. He returns mortally wounded, to learn when too 
late that the letter was addressed to himself. Taneréde, 
which is said to have been written in two months, 
achieved, as was expected, a signal success. Since 
1636, when Le Cid was brought out, no such picture 
of the age of chivalry had been placed before a Paris 
audience; the story recalled names and events that 
were dear to every well-read and patriotic Frenchman, 
and the piece is written with much skill and pathos. 
By this time, thanks in great measure to the influence 
of Voltaire, spectators had been excluded from the 
stage of the Comédie Frangaise, and Semiramis was 
represented with the effect which its author had origi- 
nally expected it to create. 
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Tamerede was the last of the series of tragedies with 
which Voltaire enriched the répertoire of the Comédie 
Frangaise. The plays which he produced from and after 
this time exhibit a steady decay of power. The first 
was L’Ecueitl dw Sage, played on the 18th January, 
1762. Mathurin, a fermier, pushes forward the prepa- 
rations for his marriage with Acante in order that it 
may be consummated before the return of a marquis, 
who as lord of the manor has the droit dw seigneur. 
Collette, a village girl, reminds the bridegroom that his 
hand is already promised to her, and, being coarsely 
repelled, plots with Acante, who has no wish to become 
Madame Mathurin, to make him keep his word. The 
arrival of the Marquis proves very opportune ; Mathu- 
rin is required to marry Collette, and Acante, being of 
good birth, becomes Madame la Marquise. In 1764 he 
brought out the tragedy of Olympie, which had been 
represented at Ferney and at the theatre of the Elector 
Palatine. The author called it his six days’ work, 
having completed it in that time. “Then,” said a 
facetious guest, “ you ought not to have rested on the 
seventh.” The criticism was not unjust; but, as 
Grimm remarked, Voltaire in his languor was superior 
to the best of contemporary dramatists in all their 
vigour. In 1754, in no wise discouraged by the failure 
of Catalina, Crebillon had written what proved to be 
his last play, Le Triwmvirat. The court and the town 
having united in praising it, Voltaire now wrote a 
tragedy on the same subject, and in the summer of 
1764 Les Triwmvirs appeared. The name of the author 
was kept a secret, M. de Voltaire preferring to depend 
rather upon the merits of the piece than the respectful 
attention which anything from the pen of the philo- 
sopher of Ferney was certain to secure. Les Triwmvirs 
was somewhat coldly received, nor can it be said to 
have deserved a better fate. Voltaire’s next contribu- 
tion to the stage, Les Scythes, brought out in 1767, 
just after Beaumarchais appeared on the scene, was still 
less successful. The Scythians and Persians, it is true, 
are here contrasted with much force, but the general 
effect of the tragedy was by no means great. Birleau, 
speaking of Corneille’s last productions, said :— 

J’ai vu Agésilas, 
Hélas ! 


Mais aprés Attila 
Hola! 


It might justly have been said of Les Seythes— 


C’est votre Attila 
Souffrez que l’on vous dise “ Hola” ! 


Perceiving this, and too proud to exhibit the decay of 
his genius on the field of its triumph, Voltaire came to 
the resolution to write but one more play, a play to 
which his best energies should be devoted. He hesi- 
tated for some time as to the subject, and eventually 
took the story of Iréne. 

Irene was completed at the end of 1777, and soon 
afterwards, yielding to the entreaties of his niece, 
Madame Denis, he resolved to pay a final visit to 
Paris. Eighty-four years of age, he could but ill bear 
the fatigues of such a journey, and his most powerful 
motive in undertaking it was a desire to see his 
Orosmane, Mahomet, Ghengis Khan, Vendome, and 
Tanered, played at the Théatre Francais by the illus- 
trious actor whom he had educated for the stage, and 
in whose success he had taken, and continued to take, 
an almost paternal interest. Never, indeed, had the 
old man been so happy as when, during the annual 
vacation of the players, he found “The French 
Garrick” under his roof at Ferney. Le Kain, on 
his part, was no less delighted at the prospect of meet- 
ing his revered tutor and friend. But that meeting 
was never to take place. One night, before Voltaire had 
performed half his journey, Le Kain played Vendome 
with, if anything, more than his usual effect. His wife, 
coupling this fact with the presence in the theatre of a 





lady to whom he had been previously attached, sud- 
denly left the theatre, and on his return home he found 
her utterly inconsolable. It was to no purpose that he 
declared her suspicions to be unfounded; a painful 
scene followed, and a few hours afterwards the tragedian 
died from heart-disease. The tomb had scarcely closed 
over his remains when Voltaire, unaware of what had 
happened, arrived in Paris. Dressed in the quaintest 
manner—in a red coat lined with ermine, a flowing 
waistcoat, long ruffles, and a large, black, unpowdered 
peruke of the time of Louis Quatorze, “ in which his 
head was so buried that you saw only his eyes shining 
like carbuncles”—he hurried to the residence of the 
Marquis de Villette, on what is now known as the Quai 
Voltaire, at the corner of the Rue de Beaune. There 
the company of the Comédie Francaise was assembled 
to receive him,—strange faces all. He glanced 
rapidly round the room, and then, with an anxious in- 
quiring expression, at his host. The Abbé Miquor 
endeavoured to break the news, but his tongue refused 
its office. ‘ Monsieur,” said the actor Bellecourt, 
gravely pointing to the mourning which he and his 
comrades were wearing, “this is all that remains of 
the Comédie Francaise.” The old man felt the blow 
most acutely; he staggered faintly to a chair, and, 
covering his face with his emaciated hands, sobbed like 
a boy. 

He would have been more than human if his grief 
had lasted long in its first intensity. The news of his 
arrival spread like wildfire to the remotest corners of 
the city, exciting as it went an outburst of enthusiasm 
to which no parallel can well be found. His anti- 
religious principles, in fact, had received all but univer- 
sal assent, and in every quarter a disposition was shown 
to honour him as the pioneer of a new and more glorious 
era in the history of the human race. It was to no 
purpose that the clergy endeavoured to stem this 
unlooked-for torrent of popular feeling ; the blows they 
aimed at Voltaire recoiled upon their own heads. The 
Sorbonne. trembled, the Parliament kept silence, the 
Gluckists and Pincensists suspended hostilities, and 
even court intrigues were interrupted. The Quai 
and the Rue de Beaune were thronged daily; princes, 
statesmen, artists, literary men, ambassadors—nay, all 
who had an excuse for coming—were to be fcund wait- 
ing upon the philosopher. In a conversation with 
Madame Neckar, it was remarked, he displayed much 
of the vivacity, wit, and elegance of manner which he 
had formerly displayed. The enthusiasm excited by his 
presence went to an extraordinary height on the 30th 
March, when, having recovered from a short but severe 
illness, during which Jréne was brought out, he went 
to the Academy and the theatre. His progress from the 
old Honoré to the Tuileries is described as a public 
triumph ; he was surrounded by a sea of heads, and the 
vivats were tremendous. The theatre was crowded in 
every part. “La couronne!” cried the parterre when 
Voltaire entered his box, and Brizard came forward 
and placed a laurel-wreath on the old man’s head. 
Before the performance was commenced the players 
advanced in a body to make révérences to the author. 
Irene was received with loud applause, thanks in some 
measure to the popularity of the author. After the 
performance of the tragedy a singular scene was 
enacted. The curtain rose, discovering a bust of 
Voltaire, in which the good-humouredly malicious 
expression of his face was faithfully reproduced, on a 
pedestal in the centre of the stage, and the company 
standing with palms and garlands in their hands. 
Madame Vestris recited some verses written for the 
occasion ; the company advanced and laid their gar- 
lands by the pedestal. Mdlle. Fanier, in a fit of 
ecstacy, flung her arms round the bust ; and, as though 
to show how contagious enthusiasm is, her comrades 
followed her example. In the meantime a tremendous 
crowd had assembled outside the theatre and on the 
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route to the Rue de Beaune, and, as Voltaire passed 
along in his chariot, the air was rent with cries of “ Vive 
Yauteur de Zaire!” “Vive Yauteur de lHenriade!” 
“Vive Vauteur de la Pucelle!” “Vive Voltaire!” 
“You will smother me with roses,” he said to a 
number of particularly ardent admirers at the side 
of the vehicle. To a companion he expressed a 
little annoyance at so great a demonstration, which he 
said was “ foolish.” But there was one plaudit which 
he valued highly, which went to his heart. ‘ Who is 
this great man ?” asked somebody in the crowd. “ Why 
the saviour of the Calases,” replied a fishwoman, evi- 
dently astonished at the interlocutor’s ignorance. Voltaire 
was sensibly moved. “ Yes,” he said; “j’ai fait un peu 
de bien; c’est mon meilleur ouvrage.” The excitement 
induced by this splendid triumph proved too great for 
his enfeebled frame to bear, and on the 30th of May, 
1778, after finishing a tragedy called Aguthocle, he 
died. Not many hours previously, when he ap- 
peared to be in the last stage of exhaustion, an atten- 
dant said something in a low tone to another about 
Count Lally, and, happening to turn round, found the 
eyes of the dying man fixed intently upon him. ‘ What 
is that ?” gasped Voltaire. ‘ The sentence upon Count 
Lally is annulled,” was the reply. The work of fifteen 
years, then, had at last been crowned with success. 
“Pen, paper,—quick !” and raising himself by an 
effort in bed he mustered sufficient energy to write a 
congratulatory letter to Lally’s son on the event. 

His remains were at first interred in the Abbey of 
Scelliéres, but during the fervour of the Revolution 
were removed with great pomp to the Panthéon, where 
they still rest. Perhaps no man has been so per- 
versely misrepresented by posterity as Voltaire. 
Because he made war upon Christianity his cha- 
racter has been blackened in every conceivable 
way. His foibles are exaggerated, his excellences 
overlooked or underrated, his indisputable claims to 
our respect and admiration described as streaks of light 
on a dark cloud. This misrepresentation, not to speak 
of it as misrepresentation, is at once unwise and un- 
necessary—unwise because it implies that the Christian 
religion is not unassailable, unnecessary because it was 
abundantly clear that Christianity has held out even 
against the heavy artillery which the philosopher of 
Ferney directed against it. When the mists raised 
by prejudice are cleared away it will be generally 
seen that his anti-religious writings did more 
good than harm—that in endeavouring to overthrow 
the Church he really re-established it on better founda- 
tions, that in attacking Christianity he gave supersti- 
tion and fanaticism and religious intolerance a blow 
from which they will never recover. Then, too, it will 
be generally seen that much injustice has been done to 
him—that he was never below and often above the 
level of his time ; deficient, no doubt, in a keen sense of 
self-respect, too willing to “ become dependent in order 
to make himself independent,” but naturally and not fit- 
fully generous, ever ready to extendahelping-hand to the 
unfortunate, remarkably free from unworthy jealousies, 
and endowed with a humanity which neither the progress 
of years nor the cynical character of the age he lived in 
seems to have affected in the slightest degree. It is not 
difficult to perceive on what grounds his reputation will 
principally rest. He trod nearly every walk of litera- 
ture with more or less success, but it was as a 
dramatist—as the author of dipe, Brutus, Zaire, 
Alzire, Mahomet, Mérope, Semiramis, Oreste, Rome 
Sauvée, L’Orphelin de la Chine, and Tancrede— 
that he raised the most enduring monuments to his 
genius. He has not all the force of Corneille or the 


exquisite pathos and tenderness of Racine, though it 
must be said that Brutus and Rome Sauvée fall but 
little short of Les Horaces and Cinna, and that Zwire 
and Mérope move us almost as strengly as [phigénie 
and Athalie. 


In all other respects Voltaire leaves his 





two illustrious predecessors behind—as, for example, 
in truth to nature, breadth, vividness of colouring, 
delineation of character, descriptive power, and the 
expression of generous sentiments and impulses. His 
plays also embrace a wider sphere of human action. 
Corneille and Racine, like all their contemporaries and 
immediate successors, confined their attention as a rule 
to the history and mythology of the ancients; Vol- 
taire, as we have seen, varied his scenes and periods 
and characters with a boldness _ previously un- 
known on the French stage. For some unexplained 
reason none of his plots are derived from modern 
history, although modern names are given to many of 
his drumatis persone. It would have been well if he 
had carried his innovations to the extent of repudiating 
the unities of time and place, but it unfortunately hap- 
pened that he had been taught from his boyhood to 
regard a strict observance of those rules as absolutely 
necessary, and before long they became an integral part 
of his system of dramatic art. Consequently, “ wild” 
and undisciplined Shakspere appeared to him as an 
“ intoxicated savage,” and even the best of Shakspere’s 
plays as “ monstrous farces.” But it is not correct to 
suppose, as many persons have been led through ignor- 
ance to suppose, that these phrases represent his 
opinion of the English dramatist in its entirety. 
In his Lettres sur les Angluis, in his correspon- 
dence with Bolingbroke, and in the preface to 
Semiramis he speaks of Shakspere with as much admir- 
ation as his theory of art could have permitted him to 
feel. The author of Hamlet “had a genius full 
of power and fruitfulness, of the natural and the sub- 
lime.” The “monstrous farces that were called 
tragedies” contained “ many fine scenes, many grand _ 
and terrible passages.” Juliws Cesar, despite its ir- 
regularities, was “ravishing.” The meaning of these 
and other passages is that if Shakspere had lived in a 
‘cultivated age” he would have been an almost perfect 
dramatist. Throughout his criticisms on Shakspere, 
in fine, he was not actuated by jealousy, as has been 
suggested, but simply by a desire to elevate his own 
theory of art. One serious defect in Voltaire’s plays 
remains to be noticed. His individuality is not always 
sunk in those of the personages he creates. In Zaire, 
Alzire, and several other plays the advocate of religious 
freedom often speaks through the mouths of the heroines 
themselves, a circumstance which necessarily diminishes 
the effect of the scene. These and other blots, however, 
are surrounded by many beauties, and we may conclude 
this review by saying that the thédtre of Voltaire is a 
legacy of which his countrymen have every reason to 
be proud. 
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LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs, BaTEMAN. 


At 7, 
TURNING THE TABLES, 
At 7.45, 

LOUIS XI. 

Mr. Henry Irving ; Messrs. Mead, Tyars, 
Bentley, Clements, Lyons, Archer, An- 
drews, &c., and Mr. Fernandez; Miss 
Virginia Francis and Mrs. Chippendale. 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAND- 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. JoHN HoLitiInGsHEAD. 
t 7.30, 
LITTLE DON CAISAR. 
Original cast. 


At 9, 

IL SONNAMBULO (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, Amalia, Hazle, 
Wadman; Messrs. Ro, Royce, Elton, 

Warde, &c. 








Bills of the Plan. 


OYAL ITALIAN’ OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
Thursday, May 16 (in lieu of the sub- 
scription for Saturday, July 27). 

A TRAVIATA. 

Madame Adelina Patti and Signor Nicolini. 
Friday next, May 17. 
TANNHAUSER. 

Mdille. Albani and Signor Gayarre. 
Saturday next, May 18, 

UN BALLO IN MASCHERA. 
Madame Scalchi and Signor Gayarre. 
Monday next, May 20. 

I PURITANI. 

Mdlle. Albani and Signor Gayarre. 
Tuesday next, May 21. 

IL TROVATORE. 

Madame Adelina Patti and Signor Nicolini 
Conductor, Signor Vianesi. 

The Opera commences at half-past eight, 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Thursday, May 16, 
FAUST. 
Madame Tremelli and Signor Campanini. 
Friday next, May 17, 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 
Madame Etelka Gerster and Signor 
Fancelli. 
Saturday next, May 18, 
RUY BLAS. 
Malle, Caroline Salla and Sig. Campanini. 
Monday next, May 20, 
I PURITANI. 
Madame Etelka Gerster. 

Tuesday next, May 21, In TrovaTore. 
Welnesier next, May 22, 
Morning Performance of Faust. 
Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 

The Opera commences at half-past eight 





HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKEFT, 
At 8.15, 
A CRUSHED TRAGEDIAN. 

Mr. Sothern, Messrs. Howe, G. F. de 
Vere, H. B. Conway, George Holland, H. 
Crouch, F. Everill, R. Rivers, H. Rivers ; 
Meedames Marion Terry, Nellie Mortimer, 
E. Thorne, Jenny Ashley, &c. 





OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
At 7, 
OUT TO NURSE. 
Mr. Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie. 
At 7.45, 
JANE SHORE. 

Messrs.C. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley 
Rogers, Thorne, &c.; Mesdames Alfred 
Mellon, R. Power, Misses Illington, Barry, 
Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath. 








OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE, 
Mr. Henry NEvItte, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.30, 

THE MISER’S TREASURE. 
Messrs. Anson, Pateman, and Miss Gerard. 
At 8.30, 

JEALOUSY. 

Messrs. Flockton, Harmond, Warren, 
Bauer, R. Pateman, Elwood, W. Younge, 
and Henry Neville; Misses Gerard, Alma 
Stanley, Cranston, Beaumont, May, and 
Sophie Young. : 


ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.15, 
TWO TO ONE. 
At 7.45, 
OUR CLUB. 

Messrs. Vernon, Marius, Cox, Grahame, 
Penley, Wyatt, Turner, Carter; Mesdames 
A.S wanborough, L. Venne, Jones, Thorn- 
ton Williams. 





At 10.20, 
DORA AND DIPLUNACY. 
Messrs. Marius, Cox, Mitchell ; Mesdames 
Sanger, Venne, &c. 





()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’Oytzy Carte. 


At 8, 
THE SORCERER. 
At 10.15, 
TRIAL BY JURY. 

Messrs. G. Power, R. Temple, Rut- 
land Barrington, F. Clifton, G. Grossmith, 
jun., &c.; Miss Giulia Warwick, Mrs. 
Howard Paul, Mesdames H. Everard and 
Lisa Walton. 





GLOBE THEATRE, 


At7, ° 
MY WIFE'S OUT. 
At 7.30, 
A FOOL AND HIS MONEY. 


Messrs. Toole, Collette, D’Arley, W. 
Herbert, Westland, Bradbury ; Mesdames 
Johnstone, Vivian, Meyrick, Clifton, Hewitt, 
and Fanny Leslie. 





AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEA L FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard,C. W.Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 





ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 7, 
FARCE. 
At 8, 
PROOF. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann; Messrs. A. 
Stirling, L. Lablache, C. Harcourt, J. John- 
stone, and §8. Emery; Mesdames B. Pate- 
man, A, Stirling, Billington, Hudspeth, K. 
Barry, and L. Moodie. 


RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss MaRrir 
Witton (Mrs. Bancrort).’ 


t 8, 
DIPLOMACY. 

Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Clayton; 
Mesdames Kendal and Bancroft; Misses 
Le Thiere, Lamartine, Ida Hertz. 


St. JAMES’S THEATRE: 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Samven Hayes. 








At 8 
SUCH IS THE LAW. (Last 3 nights.) 
Misses Ada Cavendish, Compton, K. 
Rivers, Katie Brown; Messrs. Titheradge, 
W. H. Stephens, L. Boyne, Carton, and 
Charles Kelly. 


Benefit of Mr. S. Hayes, Saturday, May 
18, and Monday May 20. 


(RITERION THEATRE 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEx. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 
At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley, 
Harris, Standing, Francis; Mesdames 
Fanny Josephs, Eastlake, Camille Cler- 
mont, M. Davis, E. Bruce. 


OLLY THEATEE, 
Charing Cross. 
At 7.30, 
CRAZED. 
Mr. W. J. Hill. 








At 8.15, 
‘(LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
Messrs. John Howson, Shiel Barry, 
W. J. Hill, Lorédan, Charles Ashford; 
Mesdames Kathrine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, L. Beaumont, A. Randolph, 
L. Carthew, C. Greham, E. Barrington, 
M. Archer, K. Lovell, &c. 


OYAL COURT THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hare. 
At 8, 
OLIVIA. 

Mesdames Ellen Terry, Gaston Murray, 
Kate Aubrey, Neville, Cathcart, Turtle, 
Nicholls; Messrs. Hermann Vezin, Frank 
Archer, R. Cathcart, Denison, Norman 
Forbes, Franks, &c. 


ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Jonn & Ricuarp DovuaeLass. 
At 7.16, 
POM. 

Messrs. Connell, Hallam, Beyer, King- 
horne, Riches, Templeton ; Mesdames Rose 
Bell, Parselle, Isabel Grey, and Mdlle. 
Sidonie. Preceded b 

THE ROSE OF AUVERGNE. 
Conclude with BLIND BEGGARS. 
HEATRICAL WIGS. — The 

Cheapest House in the Trade for 

Wigs, Spirit Gum, Joining Paste, Golden 
Fluid for changing the hair to a bright 
flaxen, Orape, Hair, and every article 
necessary for the Stage is CLARKSON’S, 
45, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. A 











complete making-box, 8s. 6d. Amateur 
performances attended. 
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Miss 


NEILSON, 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Every Evening. 


Business communications to Mr. W: H. 
GRIFFITHS. 





ISS ADA SWANBOROUGH. 
ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 





Miss ADA CAVENDISH. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


M®: 





HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Louis XI. 


M R. SOTHERN, 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, 


As De Lacy Fitzaltamont in “ A Crushed 
Tragedian.” 





ME: DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 

London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 
M R. BARRY SULLIVAN'S 

Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 
QUEENS THEATRE, 
MANCHESTER. 
All the principal Cities of the Empire to 
follow. 
All dates are filled to the end of Tour, 
in May, 1878. 
Business Manager, T. S. AMory. 








R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


MB: 





J. L. TOOLE. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 





CHARLES WARNER, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 


M®: 





R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. . 


ME: 





EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 





R. ODELL. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Me: GEORGE RIGNOLD, 

in consequence of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has postponed his 
English trip. Will proceed to Montreal, 
Canada, Chicago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &c. 








DLLE. M. RUDERSDORFF 
- (CONTRALTO). 


Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts. 
Address, 28, Abbe page St. John’s 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 


NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince Af Humbugs; General 

Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coaries Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

«* The author has added many amusing illustrations 

of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.’ —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, Sc. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &e. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information,”—Era, 

‘*He deserves the credit ot accomplishing his 
purpose successfully,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, &c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

“A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
“« We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.’”’—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, Sc. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 

‘*Wehave to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”— 


** One of the most amusing books of the season,”’ 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. 
With Many Quaint Llustrations. 

‘Mr. Hindley has brought together in this en- 


tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, g, as many of them 





Pupils in singing received and attended, 








ivin, do 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 


different times in our socialhistory.”’—Public 


Edited by CHarLes HINDLEY. | 
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HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 

8, HANOVER S8T., LONG ACRE, W.C. 

Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” ‘‘Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard ITI.,” &e. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. ‘Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL SQ. 
LONDON, W.C. 








A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 


HE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 


Conducted by Eminy Farrurvtt, 
Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics, 

Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 
VICTORIA PRESS. 


117, PRAED STREET, 


W. 





A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 

Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
pene they can certainly be restrained 

y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow ““MASKS AND 

ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the booty with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 

CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 


“ TPHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 
The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above a, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsi 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. 
Neville expressly for this Drama.—A pply, 
C E, 2, Albert-terrace, 
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WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


-“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


: Antiseptic Detergent, Disinfectant, The most healthful, agreeable, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 
COAL TRAeW)\ the World. By its daily use, dom from infect diseases is secured; the complexion improved; pimples, 


83 ay .\ blotches, and roughness removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous. 
Milf | | «Tn our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases.”—The Lancet. * Anonymous letters often reach 





.our office, praying for a remedy for offensive perspiration—here is one.”—Medical Times and Gazette, ‘‘It is 
jj the only true antiseptic soap.”—British Medical Journal. 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“ PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


possessing these threefold properties. A boontoevery class. They act on the Stomach, the 
g » Jaundice, of these — organs. They promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the 
ectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Piles). 


In Boxes, 134d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Norz.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World, — 


W,. V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words ‘“‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


@ 
AN BPITOME OF THE PRESS. 


For the Home Circle, Travellers, and Residents Abroad. 





Disinfecting, Purifyi 
Liver, and the Ki e 8, phage Rng pe cay —— 
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“BRIEF” GIVES, EVERY WEEK:-- 


A well-written Summary OF THE WEEK’s NEws. All the News of the Week, Classified under Headings. 
An Epitome of Press Opinion on Public Affairs. | Court, City, Naval and Military Intelligence, &ec. &e. 


A Careful Report of Proceedings in Parliament. | The Best of the Wit and Humour of the Week. 
Interesting Extracts from the Magazines and New Books. | Full Information relating to Dress and Fashion. 
Reviews of New Books and New Music. | A Bill of Fare for Every Day in the Year. 

Notices of New Plays and Public Entertainments. | A Chess Problem Weekly. Gardening Notes (monthly). 


Notes of Novelties and New Inventions. | A Programme for the Week of all Public Amusements. 





Annual Subscription (post-free) 10s, 10d., payable in advance. Post Office Orders should be made payable to Wyman & Sons, West Central District Post Office, 
High Holborn, London, W.C. 


WYMAN & SONS, 81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 


SPARKLING SAUMUR MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 
(CHAMPAGNE), NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


F. T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. | 11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, S1'RAND, 














WHITE LABEL, recommended,..eo...sccesssssssesseees perdoz. 21/- Watre Re witt seetive cleats an wenal Se Consqnth, Opese, Dasma, Se. 
BE ag CI Boia cncceesncrcsecrsvsoreornsvion »  —-25/- On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 
PINK pa wery choice Old ......esessceesseseee * 27/- 
| OES” Picea rmrte mecca apm THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
ag ha ned — WYMAN & BONS THE a eS ee FOR SINGING, 
rin 9 MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Price 12s. 

PAMPHLETS, CATALOGUES, PRICE LISTS, SHOW LONDON : 

CARDS, PROGRAMMES, TICKETS, POSTERS, and | DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO. 244, REGENT STREET, W. 

every description of Commercial Letterpress and Litho. ‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven - 


"i tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
graphic Work in the best style, and at moderate charges. soundness of his precepts; his work bas consequently come into general use as a 


- z manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. 
A large assortment of Stationery and Office requirements. 


LINCOLN’S-INN STEAM PRINTING & STATIONERY works, | THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


74, 75, & 81, Great Que j For May, 1878, price 2s. 6d. 
- - - : @ = meet, London, We. A Modern “‘ Symposium:” Lord Arthur Russell, M.P., Mr. R. H. Hutton, Mr. 
WRITING BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons Grant Dui, M.P., Mr. Frederic Harrison. Subject—Is the Popular Judg- 
5] 7 ee 


f h bad thei pe} v ment in Politics more just on that of Higher Orders? 
of ary age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy e Eucharist. By the Dean of Westminster. 
j ° The Armies of Russia and Austria. By Genl. E. B. Hamley. 
lessons acquils permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- Méryon and Méryon’s Paris. By Fred. Wedmore. 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private cor- Can Jews be Patriots? By Prof. Goldwin Smith. sof St, Andrew’ 
‘ [0k- i ; : The Law of Unity in the Christian Church. Bv the B'shop of St. Andrew’s. 
Gover ence Ream og Ty y double entry, as practised in the Political Clubs and Party Organization. By W. Fraser Rae. 
overnment, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- Force, Energy, and Will. By Prof. Mivart. , 
hand, Raat ag to Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution, ee Serie: Be..8 ee ees By R. W. Dale. 
e Lique ion 0 xygen. ons. baou. ictet. 
97B, Quadrant, Regent-street, Agent to the West of England | childhood and Ignorance’ By Prof. Clifford. 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 


©. KEGAN PAUL & Co., London. 
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